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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENCE 



REV. WARREN P. GRANT 
Schenectady, New York 



Scientific management is largely a matter of common sense. There is no reason 
why a church shoidd be ineffective simply because it is composed of good people. An 
active pastor can lead his people into efficiency if only they will be led. In the following 
article a young pastor, at our request, gives his views of the application of elementary 
principles to the organization of the Sunday school. 



The purpose of this article is to show- 
that the present basis of superintend- 
ing organization in the Sunday school, 
namely, the adult, intermediate and 
primary departments, is fundamentally 
wrong, if the result desired is an effi- 
ciently conducted school. These divi- 
sions, to be sure, may be found convenient 
for grading purposes, but they should 
not be made the basis of superintending 
organization. The principles of scien- 
tific management demand a different 
basis. 

Let the reader bear in mind that a 
principle recognized as a proper basis of 
action and lived up to is one of the 
secrets of efficiency. 

"About $100,000,000 a year can 
be saved by the railroads of the country 
if they would only use scientific man- 
agement in their operation." Such 
substantially was the dictum of Louis 
Brandeis during his conduct of the case 
of the freight shippers in their effort 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to restrain the railroads from 
increasing their freight rates. The state- 
ment startled the country, and on all 
sides the question was insistent, "What 
is scientific management ? " Articles by 



Mr. Taylor, the originator of the system, 
and others appeared in the magazines of 
the country in answer to this question. 
Manufacturers and business men the 
country over asked themselves, "How 
does this interest me ? " The men who 
had dollars at stake took the matter 
seriously. It occurred to me that 
perhaps some of these principles 
could be made use of in the Sunday 
school. 

The principle that I seized upon as 
having a direct bearing on the work of 
superintendence was this: specialization 
of endeavor. The name given to this 
principle in superintending work is 
functional foremanship. Functional 
foremanship means that the objectives 
of work should be under one head. For 
instance, in a factory this means that 
there would be one man for quality, one 
for quantity, one for labor, etc. Each of 
the objectives of industry is assigned to 
one man instead of one man having to 
look out for all these objectives during 
one stage of manufacturing. Specialize 
your work and get a worker to fit — 
that is the whole story. 

Now, if these principles are to be 
applied to the Sunday school the first 
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thing that must be known is an answer to 
the question, "What are the objectives 
of the Sunday school ? " The answer is: 
Bible-study, training in the Christian 
life, conversion of the members and 
their coming into the church, regular 
and increasing attendance, and finally 
a smoothly running school. Apply- 
ing these objectives to the problem of 
organization, vertical organization from 
top to bottom would take the place of 
the usual horizontal organization into 
adult, intermediate, and primary depart- 
ments. This would result in a superin- 
tendent of Bible-study, of the Christian 
life, of evangelism, of attendance, and 
of executive work. All of these tasks 
have to do with the whole school, from 
the little folks in the primary room to 
the gray heads in the senior deacon's 
class. 

The Bible-study man is the educator. 
It is his duty to apply educational 
principles to the curriculum and to instal 
and maintain a graded system. Special- 
ization would lead him to assign his 
teachers according to the graded idea. 
Teacher-training classes and midweek 
teachers' meetings would occupy him 
as well as supervision of the actual 
instruction. 

The Christian life superintendent's 
business is to maintain a missionary 
spirit, to inculcate right ideas as to 
temperance, etc., to promote the social 
life of the pupils, and to interest them 
in social service. 

The evangelistic superintendent, co- 
operating with the pastor and the 
teachers of those classes where conver- 
sions may most legitimately be expected, 
has a specialized task of great impor- 
tance. 



The attendance man is the "boom 
artist" of the school. The multitudi- 
nous methods of gaining regularity and 
increasing attendance are under his 
care. This position is vitally con- 
nected with the extent of the school's 
influence. 

The school executive is the fifth 
officer in this scheme of organization. 
All minor officials are under him. 
Everything that makes for a smoothly 
running school, including the order of 
general exercises, the presiding officers, 
and supply teachers, is his work. 

This is the plan of superintendence 
which seems to me to carry out scientific 
principles. I now wish to present two 
fundamental explanations of why this 
is the proper scheme: the economic and 
the psychological. 

The fundamental economic advan- 
tages accruing to this system are those 
arising from a proper division of labor. 
I say "proper" advisedly, for I think, 
and I should like to convince the reader 
so that he would so think, that the 
scheme now generally followed hardly 
deserves that name. 

Historically, how did industrial di- 
vision of labor come about? Among 
primitive peoples the first division of 
labor is between the sexes: the man 
hunts, fishes, and fights; the woman 
does the work around the dwelling- 
place and whatever agricultural work 
is necessary. The work and the ca- 
pacity for work are reciprocal in their 
effect upon one another. Then the 
divisions of labor covering shoemaking, 
carpentry, weaving, etc., came in. 
Work and capacity here again have a 
reciprocal effect upon each other: the 
man adapted to the shoemaking does 
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shoemaking, and the shoemaking makes 
the man capable. 

Now the thing that I want to note 
is this: When men were making the 
original divisions of labor they followed 
the natural divisions, the line of least 
resistance. They did not say in divid- 
ing up household work, "Let us have 
one man make the shoes, weave the cloth, 
make the hats for the children, and 
another make the same for the boys and 
girls in their teens, and another do the 
same for the adults"; but they said, 
"Let us have one man make the shoes 
for the whole family, and another weave 
the cloth for the whole family, and 
another make the hats for the whole 
family." 

So in reference to the Sunday school 
my argument is similar. I would not 
say with modern Sunday schools that 
we should have superintendents for the 
primary, intermediate, and adult depart- 
ments, each attending to all the Sunday- 
school objectives; but I would say that 
one man should be the educator for the 
whole school, another the evangelist for 
the whole school, etc. Here also the 
man and the work have a reciprocal 
effect upon one another: the man 
adapted to evangelism chooses that 
work, and the work makes him capable. 
So much for the economic argument from 
the historical point of view. 

Now I want to note briefly the eco- 
nomic advantages of a division of labor. 
First comes dexterity: the constant 
practice of a single occupation eventu- 
ates in productive capacity which would 
be out of the question if any one man 
had to perform all the trades of primitive 
life. So with the prevailing scheme 
of Sunday-school organization, each of 



whose members has to attend to edu- 
cational principles, evangelism, attend- 
ance, etc. They so diffuse their energy 
that none of the objectives of Sunday- 
school management are handled with 
mastery. Masterful Sunday-school man- 
agement demands an organization 
that lends itself to dexterity, a first 
result of a proper division of labor. 

Then there is the saving of time 
resulting from a scientific division of 
labor, a result that needs careful con- 
sideration in schools where a paid super- 
intendent is out of the question. If we 
want to have efficiency with the mini- 
mum of time expenditure, then we 
want a scheme that will give this. 

The third point is that we find special 
aptitudes in different individuals. If a 
man has an aptitude for certain work 
he will probably succeed in it. To quote 
from Taussig, "This is of the most 
importance as between those who work 
with their heads and those who work 
with their hands. Though there is 
mental training as well as manual train- 
ing, and though instruction and practise 
tell in the lawyer's trade as well as in 
the mechanic's, inborn abilities are 
important in a greater degree for the 
former. This is more particularly the 
case in all work which calls for initiative, 
superintendence, direction. There is a 
difference of far-reaching effect between 
those who have qualities for leadership, 
whether in the arts or in the intellectual 
life, and those who belong to the rank 
and file. There is often a very great 
gain when those who are born leaders 
can devote themselves solely to the 
work which they can do best, leaving 
to others, with no such capacities, the 
routine mechanical or clerical work." 
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Just to think for a moment of the kind 
of a man that one would choose to carry- 
on a successful evangelistic campaign 
makes the application of this principle 
very vital to an efficiently conducted 
school. 

One more observation here. The 
ordinary superintendent does for the 
school the work that he likes. He may 
be interested in attendance, and attend- 
ance gets the major part of his time. He 
leaves the other objectives of Sunday- 
school work to the teachers with the 
admonition to do the work, but leaves 
them without effective guidance. (Once 
in a while perhaps he gets jarred into 
attending to some things outside of his 
special interest by attending a con- 
vention.) The result is that as you 
visit schools you find one with a good 
attendance, another with a fine graded 
system, another with a record for con- 
versions, etc. The reason lies in the 
interest of the superintendent. Now 
the scheme proposed gives the responsi- 
bility for each one of the five objectives 
to a different man, one interested in and 
fitted for the task. The result is bound 
to be that none of these objectives will 
be neglected because the superintendent 
(under the old scheme) does not happen 
to be an all-round man. This functional 
superintendent has on him a responsi- 
bility and he succeeds because the task 
fits. George Adam Smith puts this in 
concise form when he writes, "And 
how else should work succeed but by 
specialization — the secret as it is of 
fidelity and expertness? Of fidelity — 
for the constraint of my duty surely 
lies in this, that it is due from me and no 
other: of expertness — for he drives best 
and deepest who drives along one line." 



So much for the economic argument. 
I now want to go over the psychological 
basis of the scheme I propose. It runs 
from a consideration of the psychological 
advantages of a proper division of labor 
to an attempt at an explanation of 
inborn qualities that fit men for work. 

The first psychological fact at the 
basis of this scheme is habit. James is 
the basis of this discussion. "Our 
nervous system grows to the modes in 
which it has been exercised." The 
results of habit are the diminishing of 
movement to produce a given result, 
the increased accuracy of accomplish- 
ment, the diminishing of fatigue and of 
conscious attention in bringing it to pass. 
Here we have the psychological basis of 
the timesaving and dexterity noted in 
the foregoing economic argument. 

A phenomenon of mental habit is the 
law of association, which is this: "Ob- 
jects once experienced together tend to 
become associated in the imagination, so 
that when any one of them is thought 
of, the others are likely to be thought of 
also, in the same order, or coexistence, 
as before." Thoughts come to mind 
as they are habitual, recent, vivid. 
Each of these items has a control over 
our thoughts. So, if we are to succeed 
in a certain line of endeavor, it is to the 
interest of efficiency in that endeavor 
that we make it habitual, that recency 
of activity be a constant factor (con- 
tinuous endeavor along certain lines 
making for ease in the associative 
processes), that vividness help also. 
If in any work a conspicuous success is 
attained, the very conspicuousness or 
vividness of such an experience tends 
toward a repetition of success when a 
similar situation arises. 
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Now in Sunday-school organization 
the scheme proposed, I believe, gives 
lines of endeavor that are distinct. 
Thinking out schemes of attendance is 
one thing; thinking of the conversion 
of pupils is quite another. So with the 
other five departments. Psychologically 
speaking, we gain in efficiency by some 
such division of labor. Problems are 
continually presenting themselves to 
the heads of such departments for solu- 
tion. The man who has traversed the 
general field the most, who has handled 
similar problems before, has an immense 
advantage in the race for a solution. 

Another item that has great influence 
in the associative process is interest. 
"In no revival of past experience," says 
James, "are all the items of our thought 
equally operative in determining what 
the next thought shall be. Always some 
ingredient is prepotent over the rest. 
.... Prepotent items are those which 
appeal most to our interest." Now, the 
field of a man's interests determines to a 
very large degree the things that he 
thinks about. His mind is not afloat, as 
it were, upon a sea, tossed hither and 
thither without a rudder with which to 
weather the storm. A man's interests, 
then, determine his thoughts and his 
thoughts bear fruit in his action and his 
life-work. 

His interest is determined by heredity, 
environment, and individual tempera- 
ment. That a man's parents, his home 
and business life, and his own individual 
action determine him is a common- 
place of modern thinking. Then to 
determine a man's interest we are led to 
judge by these three items. Applying 
this to our problem, if we would choose 

1 James, Talks to Teachers, p. 98. 



a man to be our Bible-study superintend- 
ent we should look for a man who 
perhaps has been born of educators, who 
has been trained an educator, and whose 
life-work is in that field. His interest 
would make him a good man for such 
work. The ideas and methods of suc- 
cess in Bible-study would be interesting 
to him and so enter into his associative 
processes naturally. They will be asso- 
ciated "with such natively exciting 
objects as one's personal fortune, one's 
social responsibility, and especially by 
force of inveterate habit." 1 So with 
the other four department heads. 

It would be wasting time to take 
such a man as we have chosen for the 
head of the department of Bible-study, 
and put him to the work, say, of the 
attendance man. You might get good 
results because of a particular man's 
adaptability, but it would require more 
work for such a man to succeed as an 
attendance man than it would, for in- 
stance, in the case of a man whose 
business is advertising. 

This matter of interest is more a 
matter of temperament perhaps than 
is often supposed. Just to ask the ques- 
tion of our Bible-study man, "Why are 
you an educator?" would probably 
elicit the reply, "Because I was made for 
it." Temperament, too, enters very 
largely into the work, say, of the evangel- 
ist, or the man who would be most suc- 
cessful in inspiring the right kind of 
living. The same fundamental problem 
that engages the thought of the young 
man about to start upon his life-work 
engages us here as we try to see how this 
fundamental matter of temperament is 
at the basis of the scheme proposed. 
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Men have differing qualities and 
aptitudes. Taussig recognizes it in the 
discussion of division of labor quoted 
above. It is, as I have intimated, 
partly a product of heredity and environ- 
ment, but it is also due to individual 
traits. To quote Miinsterberg, "Suc- 
cessful achievement depends upon per- 
sonal traits which cannot be acquired 
by mere good will and training," 
and again, "Individual psychological 
rhythm, attention and emotion, memory 
and will-energy, disposition to fatigue 
and to restoration, imagination, sug- 
gestibility, and initiative, and many 
other features will have to be examined 
in relation to the special economic 
aim." 1 This with Taussig's state- 
ment is enough to show that indi- 
vidual temperament and personal traits 
have much to do with a man's 
efficiency. 

I believe that the scheme of organiza- 
tion proposed fits into the requirements 
of personal traits better than any other. 
This is perhaps impossible to prove, and 
yet I have tried throughout this dis- 
cussion to suggest places where it did 
seem to fit. These departments are 
analogous to the divisions of occupation 
that have arisen in our civilization. 
This is as good an argument as I can put 
forward for the adaptability of this 
scheme to personal traits and tempera- 
ment. Educators are a class by them- 
selves. Evangelists are also. The office 
executive is a common division of labor 
in business. The attendance man holds 
a position analogous to a man whose 
business is publicity. The Christian 
life superintendent needs gifts like those 
demanded of the minister. 

1 Psychology and Industrial Efficiency, p. 121. 



Before I leave this basis of my 
scheme I want to speak of another 
psychological economy effected through 
this scheme. This is the gain in effi- 
ciency through economy of emotional 
feeling. The man who for the first time 
tries to win a soul for Christ comes from 
the endeavor with a feeling of weakness. 
He has been dealing with the funda- 
mental in life and his inmost being has 
been stirred. Let him repeat such an 
endeavor and he finds that his emotion 
is less and less enervating. His mind is 
more and more able to handle the 
situation with success. "This tendency 
to economy in the nerve paths," writes 
James, "through which our sensations 
and ideas discharge, is the basis of all 
growth in efficiency, readiness, and 
skill. Where would the general, the 
surgeon, the presiding chairman be if 
their nerve currents kept running down 
into their viscera instead of keeping up 
amid their convolutions?" "What he 
has lost in rapture, he has gained in 
inward growth," writes Goethe. The 
nervous excitement of the evangelist 
is in a measure different from the 
nervous excitement of the man who likes 
to see the clockwork of a school run 
smoothly. Even if this is not so, my 
argument would carry at this point just 
the same. For we should not tap the 
nervous energy in too many departments 
if we would gain greater efficiency in one 
and with less waste of time. The man 
would have less things to get nervously 
used to. 

In concluding let me quote from Shailer 
Mathews' booklet, Scientific Manage- 
ment in the Churches: "There is a normal 
and standard method of performing a 
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task which is to be discovered by 
observation of those actually performing 
the task." The normal and standard 
method of organizing superintendence 
I believe to be the one outlined 
above. I have endeavored to apply 
the scientific management principle of 
functional foremanship to a correct 
analysis of function. If I have done 
this, efficiency is bound to result. Of 
course we can never dispense with the 
fundamental necessity of faith, hope, 
and love. 



To quote Mathews again, "One of the 
most beneficial results of proper analysis 
of function, and therefore of the tasks of 
the church, would be theopening up of po- 
sitions in the church for more members." 
The scheme outlined above presents five 
tasks of big import, each of which might 
well appeal to a man who likes to see a 
task efficiently performed, and who would 
enter with enthusiasm into a task of super- 
intendence that would demand energy and 
ability of man — caliber; and that would 
associate itself naturally with his life-work. 
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Sometimes we are tempted to take too many things for granted, and at such moments 
it is well to face our situation and endeavor as best we can to review these our precon- 
ceptions. Particularly do those of us who are concerned with the historical and critical 
study of the Bible need to refresh our hearts with a renewed appreciation of what the 
Bible as a whole is. Dr. Newton's article will help us in this particular. Quite out- 
side of the field of research or theological dispute, it summons us all to a renewed loyalty 
to the book which lies back of western civilization and beneath our hopes for the future. 



My subject takes it to be a fact that 
the Bible is the one supreme book of the 
world. And so it is. Argument is 
unnecessary; the fact proves it. No one 
denies it who has any regard at all either 
for the witness of history or for the 
realities of life. As Seeley said, the 
greatest work of individual literary 
genius shows by the side of the Bible 
like some building of human hands 
beside the Peak of Teneriffe. With 



this let us join the words of Scherer, 
written out of the depths of his skepti- 
cism: "If there is anything certain in the 
world it is that the destiny of the Bible 
is linked with the destiny of holiness 
on earth." Not only was the Bible the 
loom on which our own language was 
woven, but it has a place equally in the 
history and the heart of mankind which 
no other book may ever hope to have. 
Even those who have assailed the 
Bible have seldom, if ever, assailed the 



